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ET us start by reminding ourselves of the central facts about 
— man we are discussing. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson was 
born in 1832, the son of an archdeacon. After a sheltered youth 
spent in the innocent simplicity and the excessive propriety of a 
Victorian country rectory, he went for his schooling to Richmond 
and then to Rugby. We may guess the nature of his activities at 
Rugby from his record in sports. He played cricket exactly once, 
and in fact bowled precisely one ball, of which it was said that it 
would have been a “wide” if it had gone that far. At the age of 
nineteen he entered Oxford, and, as student, scholarship holder, 
sub-librarian, curator of the Common Room, and finally lecturer 
in mathematics, he remained within the gentle academic protec- 
tion of Christ Church for forty-seven years, until his death in 1898 
at the age of sixty-five. 

In 1856, when he was completing his work for the master’s de- 
gree in mathematics at Oxford, he was also writing verse for a 
short-lived publication known as The Train, and it was then that 
he adopted the nom de plume of Lewis Carroll, this being merely 
a variant of his names Lutwidge and Charles. Thus was created 
this double personality: one a rather dull mathematician and 
logician named the Reverend C. L. Dodgson, who lectured on 
mathematics seven hours a day, and who petitioned that his sal- 
ary be reduced when this teaching load was eventually lightened; 

* Written for The Princeton University Library Chronicle and read at a meeting 


of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, April 22, 1954; published also 
in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 98, No. 5 (Oct., 1954), 377-381. 
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the other a gay and delicious spirit named Lewis Carroll, who 
wandered about in the realms of the illogical and discovered 
Wonderland. 

These two men lived in two very different worlds. One person- 
ality was, in his world, a painfully proper bachelor mathematician 
who shunned adult society. The other, in his world, was a wild 
and free adventurer, roaming with his child companions through 
a wonderland constructed out of the wit and fantasy of his own 
imagination. But so intimately intertwined were the sense and the 
nonsense that the two worlds heavily overlapped, and were in fact 
not as distinct as were the two personalities. All of us are familiar 
with the role which logic played in Wonderland. Here I wish to 
show how nonsense kept twinkling through the mathematics. © 

On February 6, 1936, I was spending the night at ‘“Dormy 
House,” the lovely home at Pine Valley, near Philadelphia, of 
Morris L. Parrish, then the owner of one of the finest collections, 
if indeed not the very best collection, of the works of Lewis Car- 
roll. At the dinner table Mr. Parrish told me that he had just 
received from England a box of Carroll manuscript material—or 
perhaps one should say of Dodgson manuscript material, for this 
box contained all the mathematical papers which the Reverend 
Cc. L. Dodgson left at his death. 

The way in which this box of Carroll treasure landed in Mr. 
Parrish’s house at just that time is a curious story; for Mr. Parrish 
had bought this precious lot of manuscripts more than six years 
previously, on October 21, 1929. He had purchased it from Mrs. 
Henry T. Gerrans of Oxford, who had been one of Carroll’s child 
friends, and to whom Carroll had left the papers at his death. At 
the time of the purchase Mr. Parrish removed a few items of spe- 
cial interest. But he was on his way for his annual visit to the spas 
at Karlsbad; so, doubtless with a remark that he would later ar- 
range for its sending, he left the box with his friend Falconer 
Madan, the librarian of the Bodleian Library. Mr. Madan had 
been a personal friend of Dodgson and after his death became his 
principal bibliographer. 

The nearly incredible part of the story is that Mr. Parrish then 
proceeded to forget that he had bought this unique treasure! Mr. 
Madan died in May, 1935; and when his office in the old Bod- 
leian was eventually cleaned out (and those who ever saw it will 
appreciate the nature of that task) a box turned up, deep in one 
corner, labeled “Property of M. L. Parrish.” Mr. Madan’s son got 
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in touch with Mr. Parrish, and the collection arrived at ‘““Dormy 
House” just a few days before my visit. ““Would you like to go 
over the contents?” asked Mr. Parrish. Would I! 

That night Mr. Parrish went to bed at a decent Victorian hour, 
but it was well toward morning when his librarian and I touched 
the button that caused the fireproof steel doors of the library 
silently to close. At breakfast Mr. Parrish triumphantly announced 
that he had had an idea during the night. This collection of mathe- 
matical manuscripts confused him. He himself—““Thank God”— 
knew no mathematics. But even a casual examination showed that 
this material was not wholly the Reverend C. L. Dodgson, mathe- 
matician, but at least in some part Lewis Carroll, inventor of Won- 
derland. The material ought all to be studied, put in order, and 
described. Perhaps some of it should be published. But who was 
there who knew Carroll and Carrolliana, and who at the same 
time knew mathematics? 

At this point Mr. Parrish announced his idea; for during the 
night he had remembered that his house guest—whom he knew 
only as a fellow collector of Carroll—had also been trained as a 
mathematician. Mr. Parrish had good grounds for knowing that I 
was one of the presumably few persons who had read every word 
that Carroll had written, together with essentially everything that 
had ever been written about him. He knew nothing about my 
mathematics, but made the gracious assumption that it was ade- 
quate. Would, therefore, Mr. Weaver let Mr. Parrish send all 
these manuscripts to him to study, to arrange, to describe, and to 
criticize? Again, would he! 

There were minor reservations and difficulties. How could Mr. 
Weaver run the risk of holding these valuable treasures? Answer: 
insurance. Mr. Weaver unfortunately worked for his living and 
could only spare odd moments for such a task. Answer: the box 
sat in Oxford for thirty-two years, and in the Bodleian for over 
six more; why not let it sit in Scarsdale for the next quarter- 
century? 

So there (or more accurately in a fireproof vault at my office in 
New York) it has been ever since. In the meantime Mr. Parrish 
has died, and all his Carroll items, together with his equally mag- 
nificent collections of Trollope, Stevenson, Dickens, and some 
twenty more great English writers of the nineteenth century, have 
been left to Princeton University, and are now located in a replica 
of Mr. Parrish’s own library, built skillfully into the rooms of the 
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Department of Rare Books and Special Collections of the Prince- 
ton University Library. 

And now for the manuscript material itselfi—what is it? The 
answer to this question can be more brief and illuminating if we 
first say a word about the activities of the Reverend C. L. Dodgson. 
As a lecturer in Christ Church and as a tutor, he was concerned 
with elementary aspects of mathematics—arithmetic, . lgebra, trig- 
onometry, plane and solid geometry, and the less sophisticated 
portions of calculus and differential equations. In arithmetic and 
algebra he dealt with infinite series, determinants, elementary 
problems in probability, and in the simpler aspects of number 
theory. That his interest, however devoted and intense, was never 
coupled to a deep knowledge or a large natural talent is illustrated 
by the fact that he was, at full maturity, capable of muffing even 
very simple problems. Eight years before his death he remarked 
in his diary, “That 2 (x?+y?) is always the sum of two squares 
seems true but unprovable.” Five days later he remembered the 
elementary and really completely obvious fact, accessible to any 
high school sophomore, that 2 (x?-+ y?)= (x—y)?+ (x+y)?! 

In trigonometry he was concerned only with teaching routine, 
including some pretty weird ideas for “simplifying” the notation 
used. In geometry he had one major and one minor interest. Pri- 
marily he was concerned with defending Euclid against any and 
all moderns who wanted to improve him; although, paradoxically 
enough, he was himself the author of A New Theory of Parallels, 
the whole point of which was to replace the twelfth axiom of 
Euclid by another which Dodgson considered “any sane intellect 
will be ready to grant.” Thus he belonged wholeheartedly and 
vociferously to the old school which believed that a branch of 
mathematics should be based on axioms, the truth of which ought 
to be self-evident (in contrast to the modern school which recog- 
nizes that the most we can hope for is a set of postulates which we 
choose to accept). As an important secondary interest in geometry, 
he was concerned with convincing all hopeful circle-squarers that 
their task was impossible. 

Formal logic is the one subject to which Dodgson can be said to 
have made any real contribution. Logic, however, he obviously 
considered to be but a game. His first book on this subject was, in 
fact, called The Game of Logic. And it is surely not an accident 
that the more serious later enlargement of this book, published 
under the title Symbolic Logic, together with practically every 
pamphlet or article he wrote on the subject, were all either un- 
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signed or appeared under the authorship of Lewis Carroll, rather 
than that of C. L. Dodgson. . 

With this background of knowledge of Dodgson’s interests in 
arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, geometry, and logic, we can now 
proceed to a description of the mathematical manuscripts he left at 
his death. 

There is a strong tendency on the part of the general public to 
assume that all mathematicians are profound creatures, dealing in 
dark and complicated generalities; and that whereas one mathe- 
matician may be greater than another, this is only in the sense that 
one atomic bomb is bigger than another. This is highly compli- 
mentary, but very untrue. Many, and indeed probably most, mathe- 
maticians deal with rather trivial and routine problems which are 
unimportant even to mathematics. We will see that the Reverend 
C. L. Dodgson was indeed a minor figure, greatly overshadowed 
by Lewis Carroll. 

As one would expect from a man of meticulous habits, Dodgson 
had all this material arranged in packets—sixty-two of them— 
most of which were kept in large and heavy envelopes—all cata- 
logued according to a detailed and elaborate classification scheme, 
and all labeled by Dodgson. In these envelopes were all sizes and 
sorts of manuscript sheets, some only tiny bits of paper with jotted 
notes, others long series of pages of systematic development of 
some topic. In all there were, origina‘ly, 1,787 individual sheets. I 
have pleasure in emphasizing the word originally, for there were 
about twenty sheets of essentially duplicate material, and these 
Mr. Parrish gave to me. 

Of these sixty-two packets, forty-five are devoted to the sort of 
routine questions which might possibly interest a teacher of the 
elementary branches of algebra, of trigonometry, analytical geom- 
etry, and calculus. Many of these are lecture notes or refer to 
examination questions. This particular lot of notes is, on the 
whole, pretty dull stuff. One has ample evidence of Dodgson’s in- 
dustry and of his meticulous habits. But one also is forced to re- 
- alize that the more elementary aspects of calculus represented the 
upper limits of Dodgson’s mathematical flights, and that even in 
calculus he had such vague and inaccurate notions about infinitesi- 
mals that one must confess that he lagged behind the best knowl- 
edge of his times. His penchant for inventing words, which so en- 
livens Alice in Wonderland, is evidenced more than once, but takes 
a rather ridiculous form when applied to his mathematics: in 
Packet No. 45, “Algebraic Geometry,” there is, for example, one 
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small sheet of paper which contains only the notation: “ambi- 
direction, jacence, jacency, cumbency, cubation, cubition, procum- 
buncy.” These may perhaps sound to you no more unusual than 
the words which mathematicians actually use; but I can assure you 
that these words are in fact queer. 

In several cases these routine notes are written on the reverse 
of paper which had previously been used for other purposes— 
sheets from the daybook of Christ Church, Christ Church Common 
Room weekly bills, proof sheets of publications of Dodgson, sheets 
on which he had previously tabulated students’ grades, or had writ- 
ten other still more fragmentary notes. In a week of December, 
1887, for example, Dodgson had two shillings’ worth of desserts, 
six shillings eleven pence worth of wine in Common Room, and 
had a four shilling four pence bottle of Moselle sent to his rooms. 
The back of another sheet of notes contains the tabulation in 
which Dodgson had set down the arguments for and against various 
alternative schemes for remodeling the family home, ““The Chest- 
nuts,” at Guildford (Plate I). 

The remaining seventeen packets, which in volume constitute 
the bulk of the material, are considerably more interesting. Four 
of them are geometrical, and relate to Dodgson’s interest in “im- 
proving” Euclid by avoiding Euclid’s twelfth axiom. These four 
packets, which are voluminous, contain the essentially completed 
manuscript of a small treatise which was to bear the title Direction 
Theory and was intended to form volume three of Curiosa Mathe- 
matica, a series of which Dodgson did print the first two volumes, 
one called Pillow-Problems and the other A New Theory of Paral- 
lels. There is also the nearly completed manuscript of another 
small mathematical treatise called Grills, a most curious and dull 
little work, which lists as its high spot certain theorems which he 
was not able to prove. These four geometrical packets also contain 
much of his notes and correspondence about Euclidean plane 
geometry and his controversy with Edward T. Dixon concerning 
parallel theory. It was from one of these geometrical packets that 
Mr. Parrish removed, at the time of purchase, one special treasure. 
This is a carefully printed out problem (on the trisection of a 
right angle) which Dodgson wrote out in 1844, when he was only 
twelve years old.* 


1 For a reproduction of the first page of this manuscript, see John Carter, “The 
Library at Dormy House,” The Colophon, New Graphic Series, No. 2 (1939), [29]; 
reproduced also in the Chronicle, VIII, No. 1 (Nov., 1946), in a reprinting of Mr. 
Carter's article. 
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There are three packets on circle-squaring and on ways to esti- 
mate or compute the value of z. In one of these three envelopes is 
the material, at a relatively early stage, for another small treatise 
that Dodgson planned to publish, this time under the title Circle 
Squaring. He never ceased his efforts to find an argument so simple 
that it would convince anybody of the impossibility of squaring a 
circle; but in one of his letters he remarked, “My view of life is 
that it’s next to impossible to convince anybody of anything.” 

Next are four packets which can hardly be described as mathe- 
matical, in any serious sense, but which contain some excellent 
and amusing puzzles. These are just the sort of thing which fas- 
cinated Dodgson, as those who have read his Tangled Tale will 
already know. A stagecoach leaves London for York and another 
at the same moment leaves York for London. They go at uniform 
rates, one faster than the other. After meeting and passing, one 
requires sixteen hours and the other nine hours to complete the 
journey. What total time does each coach require for the whole 
journey? What is the highest point on the moon visible to an ob- 
server on the earth? Can a billiard ball on a four-sided but not 
rectangular table travel so as to touch all four sides and continue 
forever on the same path? Can a billiard ball travel inside a cube 
in such a way that it touches all faces, continues forever on the 
same path, and all portions of the path be equal? Etc., etc., and etc. 
~ One of the packets is labeled ‘“‘Mathematical Problems Thought 
Out.” Dodgson had insomnia, and he solaced himself by seeing 
how complicated a problem he could work in his head in the dark, 
with no help from figures or notes. The phrase “thought out” 
means that the problem was solved in this way. Many of these 
were published in his little volume called Pillow-Problems. He 
usually wrote out his solution the next day, dating the notes with 
two successive dates if he was not sure whether he had arrived at 
the solution before or after midnight. 

Two of these packets were primarily devoted to formal logic: 
and there are here two or three problems of considerable and 
serious interest, although it is a sad duty to record that, despite the 
fact that Dodgson seemed to sense the importance, his own dis- 
cussion was, at several points, in error. 

Finally, there are three packets of purely general and miscel- 
laneous interest. One of these is Dodgson’s classification scheme 
for all his mathematical activities, and one contains the corre- 
spondence and notes of Falconer Madan on this material. The 
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third contains Dodgson’s correspondence with the original owner 
of these manuscripts and includes a letter which illustrates his 
shyness and his peculiarities. 

Nothing that I have said so far really reveals the way in which, 
on all these pages, the routine and elementary mathematics of the 
Reverend C. L. Dodgson is mixed up with the reckless and elusive 
madness of Lewis Carroll. One would have to examine scores of 
pages to get the full flavor of this; but let us look at just one item— 
Packet No. 1, labeled as a “Mathematical Notebook.” It was writ- 
ten late in his life and is a cardboard covered notebook of the sort 
one would pick up in a university bookstore today. The first forty- 
three pages contain carefully written lecture notes on elementary 
analytical geometry. These are followed by seventy-five blank 
pages; but it is the hodgepodge of odds and ends in the back of this 
notebook which is really interesting. Most of these notes are on 
formal logic; but Carroll simply could not keep his logic formal. 
One note, for example, is this: 


a=greedy b=fat c=active d=rich 
no greedy fat men are active 
no greedy lazy men are rich 


no greedy fat men are rich 
no fat active men are poor 


no greedy fat men are active 


Several pages are devoted to a geometrical puzzle which seemed 
to fascinate him—in which one cuts up a square eight inches on a 
side (and hence of area sixty-four square inches) and puts the 
pieces back together to form, or at least to appear to form, a square 
five by thirteen inches, of area sixty-five square inches. Where does 
the extra square inch come from? 

On other pages are notes about the game syzygies which Carroll 
invented. This is a word game in which one seeks to insert between 
two given words a series of intermediate words which share groups 
of letters, these forming the connection—the yoke—the syzygy— 
between the two words. Reproduced (Plate II) is an example from 
this notebook, his working out of the syzygies which connect “‘con- 
servative” with “liberal” and “verdict” with “jury.” 

Any collection of purely personal notes is bound to have some 
fragmentary and ephemeral entries which are vague, meaningless, 
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or mysterious when examined after the lapse of many years. The 
scattered jottings at the end of this notebook cover a period, from 
1890 on, which was near the close of Dodgson’s life. The hand- 
writing of the later notes, especially one dated in 1893, shows the 
clear evidence of age. For those who are always happy to see the 
spirit of Lewis Carroll shining through the more sober pages of 
Charles L. Dodgson, it is a special pleasure to record that on two 
separate pages of these notes, surrounded by the solemn symbols 
of logic and mathematics, quite disconnected with the other mate- 
rial, quite mysteriously and deliciously irrelevant, and hauntingly 
suggestive of Alice and her friends, stand the two isolated phrases, 
perhaps the last ones written in the book, ‘““Knave of Clubs” and 
“Queen of Hearts.” 

And this is truly characteristic of all this material, and equally 
characteristic of the Reverend C. L. Dodgson and Mr. Lewis Car- 
roll. The mathematics, when it stays on the orthodox side of the 
Looking Glass, is pretty elementary and tedious. But fortunately 
Lewis Carroll was the stronger character of the two, and through- 
out all these pages he appears and reappears as mysteriously as the 
Cheshire Cat, grinning mischievously at the sober calculations and 
enlivening the dullness with that lovely glow which is straight out 
of Wonderland. 
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A Literary Duel 


BY DEREK PATMORE 


N a moonlit night of the year 1821 a duel was fought in a 

field near Chalk Farm, then on the outskirts of London, 
which shocked and startled the whole of the English literary world. 
For it was a duel fought between two rival literary magazines, The 
London Magazine and Blackwood’s, and owing to the inexperience 
of the men of letters involved, one of them, John Scott, the editor 
of The London Magazine, was fatally wounded. 

These days when authors are usually peace-loving creatures it is 
hard to imagine the violent passions and rivalries that divided the 
literary world of London during the early years of the nineteenth 
century. But if one could contemplate two modern editors chal- 
lenging each other to a duel with pistols over some critical articles 
which one of them had written, then one could realize the highly 
charged atmosphere which existed in that far-off Romantic period. 
Blackwood’s, the powerful Edinburgh magazine under the editor- 
ship of John Gibson Lockhart,? was at this period an implacable 
enemy of the so-called London, or Cockney, school of writers, one 
of whose main literary organs was The London Magazine. The 
Edinburgh periodical had done its share in hounding the unhappy 
young poet John Keats toward his death in Rome in February, 
1821. It detested also the works of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and 
William Hazlitt, and consequently John Scott, the impetuous and 
chivalrous young editor of The London Magazine, felt it his duty 
to champion his authors against John Gibson Lockhart and Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

Open enmity between the two rival editors flared up at the be- 
ginning of 1821 when John Scott published a long statement in 
The London Magazine attacking the policies of Blackwood’s and 
the anonymous editorship of Lockhart. These articles stung the 
Scottish editor into action and he instructed a friend in London, 

1 The intricate story of this duel is most fully given by Andrew Lang in The Life 
and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart, London, 1897, I, 250-282. The subject appears 
interestingly in the correspondence of Sir Walter Scott, who served as Christie’s ad- 
viser and kept his son-in-law, Lockhart, in touch with the situation from London, 
where he was then staying. See H. J. C. Grierson’s edition of Scott’s letters, VI, 348ff. 

2 Responsibility for the editorial policy of Blackwood’s was shared anonymously 
by Lockhart and John Wilson (“Christopher North’) with Blackwood himself as 


the power behind the throne. Both Wilson and Lockhart denied that they ever re- 
ceived money for conducting the periodical. 
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Jonathan H. Christie, to interview John Scott and demand an 
apology. Scott refused to apologize or to write anything in the 
way of retraction unless Lockhart publicly admitted that he was 
editor and directed the affairs of Blackwood’s Magazine. Lockhart 
refused to do this and wrote an abusive letter to Scott. By this 
time both men felt that their personal honor was involved and a 
duel became the only solution. A series of interchanges followed, 
in the course of which Lockhart was replaced in his role as prin- 
cipal by Christie. 

Meanwhile John Scott had approached his friend Peter George 
Patmore to act as his second in this affair. P. G. Patmore, later to 
become the father of Coventry Patmore, the poet, was then a 
regular contributor to The London Magazine, and a fashionable 
young man of letters and an intimate of William Hazlitt and 
Charles Lamb. He left a series of private papers dealing with this 
controversial duel and this article is based on his own account of 
it, many details of which have never been published before.* 

Contemporary accounts of this literary duel indicate that at- 
tempts were made to patch up the quarrel and avoid any dueling.* 
P. G. Patmore notes in one of his papers that he did his best to 
settle the affair and counselled moderation to John Scott.’ But 
Blackwood’s had been so virulent in its attacks on the London 
writers that when Lockhart continued to refuse to admit his edi- 
torship of the magazine, and made the matter worse by writing a 
letter to Scott containing “abusive epithets,” there was no chance 
of healing the feud. Indeed, John Scott then wrote a public state- 
ment attacking Lockhart in these words: ‘““An anonymous agent, in 
conducting a work devoted to criticism and satire, who earns 
money by his labours in this capacity, and who, by studied and 
artful devices, and pretensions, conceals himself from the knowl- 
edge of the persons that are, from time to time, subjected to his 
remarks, cannot be regarded as occupying such a place in society, 
as would entitle him to the right above-mentioned [to be treated 
as a gentleman].””* 

: 8 These papers are now in the possession of the Princeton University Library. A 
descriptive list of them will be found at the close of the present article. 

4 Particularly by Horace Smith, author of Rejected Addresses, whom Scott was 
obliged to discard as a second in favor of Patmore. Describing his role in the quar- 
rel, in The New Monthly Magazine, LXXXI, No. 324 (Dec., 1847), 415ff., Smith goes 
so far'as to say that he refused on principle to have any part in the affair. 


5 No. 7 in the chronological list appended to this article. 
6 Statement, &c. (London, C. Baldwin, Printer, 1821]. Copy in Princeton University 
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So far these literary gentlemen had been enjoying taking up 
heroic postures in the true Romantic manner. But now that the 
duel was to take place they showed that they had little experience 
of the gentlemanly art of dueling, and tragedy was to be the re- 
sult of their inexperience. Christie, Lockhart’s representative, had 
James Traill as his second, and it was agreed that the duel should 
be with pistols and held at night. . 

The meeting ground was in a field near Chalk Farm, and the 
duel took place just after nine o'clock on the evening of February 
16, 1821. Although it was winter, the field was bright with clear 
moonlight and the bare trees gleamed darkly against the sky. The 
two seconds, P. G. Patmore and Traill, fussed nervously atound 
the principals and undoubtedly wished in their hearts that they 
had left this question of maintaining one’s honor to the dashing 
gentlemen who moved in the Prince Regent’s circle. But they 
were committed to the duel and all four were determined to be- 
have like gentlemen. When the principals had been placed, Chris- 
tie found that he had an advantage in seeing Scott’s head above 
the horizon. He chivalrously warned Scott and caused the position 
to be changed, and then, the signals being given, fired in the air.’ 

At this point the duel should have ended. The two seconds, 
however, lost their heads and, according to a statement said to 
have been made by Scott himself to the physician in attendance, 
the following events took place. “ ‘After the pistols were re-loaded 
and every thing ready for a second fire, Mr. Trail called out— 
“Now, Mr. Christie, take your aim, and do not throw away your 
advantage as you did last time.” I [Scott] called out immediately, 
“What! did not Mr. Christie fire at me?” I was answered by Mr. 
Patmore, “You must not speak; ’tis now of no use to talk; you 
have nothing now for it but firing.” The signal was immediately 
given; we fired; and I fell.’ ”* 


Library. In this document, which must have appeared shortly after January 20, 
Scott throws anonymity aside and at the same time names Lockhart as an “under- 
stood, though unavowed, Conductor of Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

7 So Christie himself in a letter to Lockhart, quoted by Lang, I, 274-275. Witnesses 
at the trial said he fired “down the field,” i.e., level but wide of his opponent. This 
was an important point because Scott would surely have seen that he was not aimed 
at if Christie’s arm had been in the air. 

8 News of the duel was given to the public in the London Times on February 19, 
1821. The inquest and the trial at Old Bailey are fully reported in the issues of 
March g and April 14 respectively. See also John Bull, April 16, 1821, and June 11, 
1821. Scott’s statement, as quoted above, was given in evidence by a Dr. Darling. 
Though favorable to Christie, it was thoroughly damaging to Patmore. A point duly 
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All was confusion when it was found that Scott had been 
wounded. The evidence given at the coroner's inquest and trial 
which followed the duel was in contradiction to Patmore’s own 
version of what actually happened. It will be interesting to have 
his account, written in his own hand and preserved in the group 
of papers mentioned above. 

“First, then,” he writes, “the remark which was made by Mr. 
Christie relative to the advantages of the different positions, was 
made, not when the parties were on the point of firing, but before 
the positions had been finally chosen, or the pistols loaded; —&, in 
fact, Mr. Scott himself fired both times from that side of the field 
where Mr. Christie stood when the remark was made.—Secondly, 
& with respect to the nature of the first fire,—the pistols of both 
parties were levelled, & both fired immediately on the signal being 
given, & nearly at the same instant of time; & not a word passed 
from either party as to the nature of this fire, untill they were on 
the point of firing again;—at which time the friend of Mr. Christie 
addressed some words to that gentleman by name, & which Mr. 
Patmore therefore considered himself as not intitled, much less 
called upon, to attend to; tho’ he did hear them, & they were per- 
fectly unintelligible to him.—Mr. Scott also appeared to hear them, 
& the effect of them was to irritate him in the highest degree—for 
the impression he received from them was that Mr. Christie's 
friend meant to insinuate something against his— (Mr. Scott’s) con- 
duct, in having fired too quickly—Mr. Patmore was fearful, from 
the irritation of Mr. Scott’s words & manner at this time, that he 
might say something offensive, which would place the probability 
of an adjustment still farther off; he therefore urged Mr. Scott to 
be silent. Nothing more was said by the opposite party; & a second 
fire took place—Immediately on the fatal effect of this fire being 
known, both Mr. Christie & his friend informed Mr. Scott & Mr. 
Patmore that Mr. Scott had not been fired at the first time; & not 
till then had either Mr. Scott or Mr. Patmore the most distant 


noted in the press at the time, but lost sight of by the public both then and subse- 
quently, concerns the reason for Patmore’s absence at the trial. If he had appeared 
it would have been to invalidate Darling as a witness and thus to risk a verdict 
against Christie; it would also have been to injure Traill and the memory of Scott 
himself. Following the account of the trial, The Times prints an advertisement from 
Patmore evidently intended to suggest this as his motive. The matter seems to be 
alluded to in the last sentence of the John Bull account of the trial and verdict 
(April 16): “The absence of Mr. Patmore, on this occasion, by no means adds to 
the respectability of the business, as far as concerns the other parties.” 
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suspicion that such had been the fact, or that any intimation was 
intended to be given to that effect—It seems almost superfluous 
to add how eagerly Mr. Patmore would have accepted & used such 
an intimation, had it been given & understood;—for, (to say 
nothing of other considerations) it might have prevented the most 
bitter & irreparable misfortune which has ever happened to him, 
in the loss of the dearest, & in every sense of the word the most 
valuable friend he ever possessed.”’* 

The unfortunate John Scott died ten days after he had been 
wounded, and a storm of protest broke out from the public when 
it heard the tragic results of this literary duel. An inquest followed 
and Peter George Patmore was forced to leave the country for a 
while. Advised by his friends, he sought refuge first in Calais, 
where he hid under the pseudonym of P. G. Pitt, and then in Ox- 
fordshire as P. G. Preston. He was compelled to take this step, 
because, according to the law of the time, had the court recorded 
a verdict of manslaughter against him he would have had to for- 
feit all his property as well as his personal freedom. 

Fortunately, the trial resulted in the acquittal of Christie and 
the two seconds.*° P. G. Patmore returned to England to settle down 
and marry. But the scandal caused by the duel pursued him for 
the rest of his life,** and caused much controversy. Even a mild 
lady like Miss Mitford could write: “John Scott is now the victim 
of his own contemptible second, a man who is a pawnbroker on 
Ludgate Hill, and a dandy in St. James's Street, and who egged on 
his unhappy friend to gratify his own trumpery desire for popu- 
larity. I hope he will be severely dealt with.” And years later, Rob- 

® No. 7 in chronological list appended to this article. This document is given in 
full by Basil Champneys in his Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore, 
London, 1900, II, [426]-429. 

10 Patmore, being absent, was not included in the verdict of “Not Guilty” deliv- 
ered by the jury on April 14. He gave himself up shortly afterwards and his case 
was brought before the bar at Old Bailey on June 6. The account of his trial and 
acquittal appeared in the Tory newspaper John Bul! for June 11, 1821. The Times, 
presumably out of friendliness to Patmore and his circle, did not carry it and this 
episode seems to have been overlooked by later students of the affair. The judge 
charged the jury mildly enough, but he felt it necessary to give warning after the 


verdict that anyone witnessing a duel, having known in advance that it was going 
to take place, is liable as an accomplice. 

11 See Nos. 12-14 in chronological list appended to this article for evidence of Pat- 
more’s concern over the matter as late as 1853. A marginal note to be found in the 
Princeton Library copy of Horace Smith’s article of 1847 referred to above further 
illustrates popular interest and misinformation in the mid-century: ““Patmore Scott's 


second after two (if not three) shots had been fired without effect insisted on another 
which proved fatal.” 
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ert Browning heard a friend speak of P. G. Patmore as “that bloody- 
minded man.” This was grossly unjust, as even John Scott’s widow 
took Patmore’s side over his conduct in the duel and wrote him a 
number of sympathetic letters about the whole question. More- 
over, P. G. Patmore’s later life proved him to be a kind and hon- 
orable man. As his publisher wrote to Coventry Patmore, “Your 
father was a good man—manly, straightforward, honest, truthful, 
friendly . . . . a person of rare intellectual endowments, and a com- 
panion in whose society it was impossible to pass a dull hour.” 
Today this literary duel of 1821 is an almost forgotten page of 
English literary history. But it is curious that John Gibson Lock- 
hart, who later won fame as the biographer of Sir Walter Scott, 
has been little blamed for his part in the unhappy affair. Yet it was 
Lockhart’s cruel, unsigned articles in Blackwood’s Magazine, at- 
tacking such a genius as John Keats, which led John Scott to chal- 
lenge Lockhart’s friend and representative, Jonathan Christie. 


MANUSCRIPTS IN PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY RELATING TO 
THE SCOTT-CHRISTIE DUEL” 


1. No date.13 John Scott to P. G. Patmore. “If Lockhart & I go out, will you ac- 
company me.” 

2. February 17 [1821]. P. G. Patmore to his mother, written the day after the duel. 
“If he [Scott] dies I lose the dearest friend I ever had, among men. . . . For the 
present I’m obliged to be out of the way.” 

3. [February 19 or 20, 1821.] Statement of John Scott, dictated to his wife, declaring 
that Scott was not aware till after the second shot that Christie had fired wide. 

4. March 6, 1821. J. H. Reynolds to “P. G. Pitt” [i.e., Patmore] at Calais, reporting 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury: “wilful murder against yourself, Mr Christie 
& Mr Trail.” James Rice, Patmore’s other legal adviser, adds a note to the effect 
that public opinion against Patmore is at its worst. 

5. March 2g, 1821. Reynolds to Patmore (“P. G. Pitt”), advising him on various 
matters and suggesting that he return incognito before the trial. 

6. [March (?), 1821.] Mrs. John Scott to Patmore. Protests against Patmore’s re- 
proaches and expresses her anxiety for his safety. She has been led by others in 


allowing her husband’s words, as quoted by Dr. Darling, at the inquest, to go 
unchallenged. ‘ 


12For printed transcripts of many of these documents, see Basil Champneys, 
op.cit., I, 12-13; II, Appendices II-IV. Preserved with the documents is a wrapper on 
which is written in Coventry Patmore’s hand: “Papers relating to the duel in wh. 
Mr. J Scott was killed, my Father being his second. May be burned.” 

13 Patmore later described this letter as having been written “six weeks before the 
call of L{ockhart]” on January 10. Without this statement the assumption would be 
that it was written immediately after that event. Patmore’s memory may be at fault. 
It was apparently true, however, that Scott had approached him before he tried to 
get Smith to serve as his second. Patmore had his own grievance against Black- 
wood’s, which had rather unpleasantly terminated his connection with the magazine 
as London correspondent in 1817. 
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{March or April, 1821.) Copy for an article in defense of Patmore, endorsed: 
“Intended for pub but not used.” Appeals to public to learn the facts; other- 
wise Patmore will face trial “under circumstances of peculiar hardship.” Pat- 
more had urged Scott not to notice Christie’s insult. 
. April 26, 1821. Mrs. Scott to “P. G. Preston” [i.e., Patmore] at Witney, Oxon., 
written after the trial of April 13, at which Christie and Traill were acquitted 
but from which Patmore absented himself. Professes loyalty in spite of his be- 
ing too hard on John’s character. “Poor fellow he was I am sure quite uncon- 
scious of what he had said.” 
April 28, 1821. Mrs. Scott to Patmore (“P. G. Preston”). Further defense and 
self-reproach. She plans to write a memoir of her husband in which full justice 
will be done to Patmore. 
May 15 [1821]. C. Mathews to Patmore (“P. G. Preston”), who is still in con- 
cealment at Witney. It is the opinion of the Bar that Patmore’s position is 
bettered by his absence at the trial. Nothing is heard against him now and the 
lawyers are very hopeful. Unpublished. 
. June 11, 1821. Mrs. Scott to Patmore (“P. G. Preston”). Written after the trial 
on June 6 which has at last put Patmore out of jeopardy. Mrs. Scott expresses 
her dissatisfaction at the line of conduct her attorney, Watkins, has followed in 
the prosecution. She wishes to rebuke him in a letter for failing to follow her 
instructions but is warned by her father not to do so. Such action, he thinks, 
“will only give reason to doubt the propriety of my motives in protecting you.” 
She is happy he is free but knows there is much more to his concern than just 
this. Again she promises to make his innocence clear in her memoir. 
August 24, 1853. Draft of a letter from Patmore to an unnamed correspondent 
who is proposing to publish an article on the duel in The Times. Sends a copy 
of No. 3 above. “. . . on acct. of my legal position at the time no public use 
was made of this document—and I have not since felt myself called upon to 
review the painful subject.” Unpublished. 
. [1853.] Draft of a letter from Patmore to Tom Taylor, care of Longmans & Co., 
calling on him to correct the implications of his statement regarding the duel 
in the Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, London, 1853, Il, 7, note. “It is not 
true that the ‘unusual hour’ chosen for the meeting was ‘on Mr. S’s es : ir. 
C. decla that ‘he fired wide the first time intentionally’ was not made... till 
after the second & fatal shot.” Unpublished. 

Taylor’s note is duly emended on these points in the second edition of the 
Life (1853). 
[1853 or 1854.] P. G. Patmore’s outline for an article defending his conduct in 
the duel. Unpublished. This carefully drawn analysis clearly shows how Pat- 
more proposed to use the letters and other documents in the above list in a 
final effort to clear his name from the obloquy which he felt still stained it 
over thirty years after the event. His reasons for publishing a statement at this 
late hour, after having failed to do so at the time, are given as follows: “1, Re- 
vival of the subject in Haydon’s Life; 2. To enable my children to know & 
allege the truth about their father (wh. to this day they do not & cannot); 3. My 
own unappeased feelings on the matter.” There is still a question with him of 
how far to screen Dr. Darling, against whom he evidently cherishes great re- 
sentment, and Scott himself, who he felt had at least failed to live up to the 
requirement of personal loyalty in his dying hour. Patmore did not live to write 
this article, if indeed he could have brought himself to do so, and it has re- 
mained to others to make his case. 
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John Scott requests P. G. Patmore to be his second ‘ , 
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Other Times, Other Manners 


A Princeton Valedictory of 1789 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY J. BENNETT NOLAN 


ACH spring I go to Europe, ostensibly to visit my grandchil- 

dren but in reality to indulge my vagrant fancy. Once ar- 
rived, I begin a round of the bookshops, where I have varying 
luck and many disappointments. At Rouen, last June, I put in an 
exhausting day groping over dusty shelves and was about to go to 
the station and take the rapide back to Paris without a single item 
of Americana to reward my search, when the proprietor of the 
last shop I visited came forward with a dog-eared copy of an 
American journal, The Columbian Magazine, published in Phila- 
delphia in 1789. This to be sure was no great rarity but, faute de 
mieux, I bought it. 

During the ride up the Seine to Paris I idly turned over the 
pages of my Columbian until my eye fell on a poem entitled “A 
valedictory Oration, to scholastic Education.—written by J. W. S. 
at Princeton,” which was dated September 28, 1789, and signed 
“Caelo.” I vaguely remembered that my old friend, the Princeton 
historian “Wilkie” Collins, had once told me that until the Mexi- 
can War period the commencements at the College of New Jersey 
had taken place in the early autumn, entailing the presence of the 
students all through the preceding summer. I began to speculate 
about “J.W.S.,”” whether he participated in the athletics of his 
day, supposing there were any, whether he had his sweetheart up 
for this last commencement, and what college hall he belonged to. 
Anyhow, “J.W.S.” had not imbibed much Princeton spirit, for his 
poem reveals no great attachment to old Nassau but rather a jubi- 
lant relief at being so nearly out. 


Freed from tyrannic tutor’s sway, 

I leave thee, sacred doom! this day. 
Adieu ye reverend hypocrites! 

Ye holy despots, little wits! 


These be bitter words! Which members of the faculty is “J.W.S.” 
hitting at? The venerable President Witherspoon and Ashbel 
Green (later president of the College), who taught mathematics, 
were scarcely “little wits.” And certainly the professor of theol- 
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ogy, Samuel Stanhope Smith, the great pulpit orator, would hardly 
fit into such a disdainful category, nor would Walter Minto, who 
succeeded Green as professor of mathematics. 

I was much amused by the evident relief of our graduate in be- 
ing so soon freed from his academic bondage. With flight of fancy 
we may picture him sitting on the steps of Nassau Hall and pen- 
ning the lines: 

Adieu thou hall! devotion’s seat— 
Where righteous men and Satan meet, 
With aspect pale, on humble knees, 
Who weep and pray like Pharisees. 


A search in the records of enrollment of the College of New 
Jersey leaves us still uncertain as to the identity of “J.W.S.” The 
indefatigable Walter H. Evert, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, can find no Princeton student whose initials correspond. 
Probably the poet, abashed by his own savage cynicism, disguised 
his name. Moreover, he refers to his roommate at Nassau Hall as 
“Apson” when there is no one by that name in the matriculation 
list of the time. 

There was to be sure a Princetonian with the initials “J.S.” in 
the person of Jacob Smith, a member of the Class of 1790. A sad 
losel, this same Jacob, a son of Belial, “flown with insolence and 
wine,” as Milton puts it. He was admonished for damaging college 
property in December, 1787, and for bad conduct the following 
September. All this was bad enough but when Jacob and other 
undergraduates, in June, 1790, after an evening at David Hamil- 
ton’s tavern, introduced a calf into the college pulpit and upset 
the college ‘‘necessary,” he along with the other culprits was sum- 
marily expelled. 

A like uncertainty enshrouds the identity of the college official, 
probably a proctor, who incurs the ferocious weight of our poet's 
invective under the title of “Pedro.” 


Let Pedro rave and vent his fire 

On hapless they who tempt his ’ire: 
No more shall we in horror view 

His aspect ting’d with furious hue... . 


If “Pedro” was a nickname its significance has long been lost, 
nor, so far as we can judge, was there anyone among the proctors 
at the time who measured up to the reputation accorded him by 
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“J.W.S.” The steward of Nassau Hall when “J.W.S.” lived there 
was Danny Agnew, rubicund and affable, who loved to take his 
pint of bitters with the students. He certainly had none of the 
attributes of a Torquemada. We say Torquemada because some 
of “J.W.S.’s” strictures suggest a school of the Inquisition or a Nazi 
stalag of our own time. 


Hence lead me from the loathsome cell, 
Where masters whip and pupils yell, 
Where cruelty with bitter hand, 
Envenom’d beats the little band... . 


This startling conception sadly conflicts with our notions of the 
halcyon atmosphere of the College of New Jersey of the period, 
although, of course, the discipline imposed by the faculty was 
severe by modern standards. Luckily, we have more accurate con- 
temporary accounts (such as Manasseh Cutler’s) of the peaceful 
hall under the elms, upon whose steps the carefree students gath- 
ered on that sunny summer morning so long ago to greet General 
Washington. 

Whatever may have been “J.W.S.’s” reasons for his discontent 
with a collegiate career at Princeton, there is no doubt as to his 
confidence in his own future. The valedictory ends upon a note 
of sublime trust. 


No grins, nor snarls, nor frowns, nor rage, 
Shall lour upon our manly age, 


Sweetly we'll sail on life’s fair streams, 
Smil'd on by peace with mildest beams; 
But pleasures call!—mirth greets my view! 
We must depart—Oh! dome adieu! 


Was this assurance warranted? Did the after career of “J.W.S.” 
measure up to the aspirations of his “valedictory oration”? We 
are not likely ever to know. 
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A VALEDICTORY ORATION, to scholastic Education—written by | 
J.W.S. at Princeton. 


: REED from tyrannic tutor’s sway, r 
I leave thee, sacred doom! this day. 
Adieu ye reverend hypocrites! 
Ye holy despots, little wits! 
Subjected to you tyrant hands 
With tears in eyes I’ve curst your bands; 
In terror mark’d your rolling eyes 
And meagre visage in disguise; 
Distorted with that rage and heat | 
Which bad us tremble at your feet; | 
Your cycic snarls and grins are o’er, 
Now flown, subsided, heard no more. 
Old Pepro’s fam’d terrific throat 
May sound again the thund’ring note: 
In silent curses deal his wales 
"Till nervous strength and fury fails, 
Unloos’d from such scholastic sway 
We boast a blishsome placid day, 
Let Pedro rave and vent his fire 
On hapless they who tempt his ’ire: 
No more shall we in horror view 
His aspect ting’d with furious hue; 
No more his lash with vengeance rise 
To vibrate awful in our eyes: 
No more perceive with horrors stung 
Unutter'd curses on his tongue; 
Yet, still I’m pleas’d and Apson* smiles 
At ancient feats and antic wiles. 
We loath’d those petty tyrants reign— 
And swore to pay them pain for pain! 
Oft in the darksome passage, there 
We've pull’d, enrag’d, each tutors hair; 
With nervous armrung Pedro’s nose, 
1 The Columbian Magazine, III, No. 9 (Sept., 1789), 553-555; reprinted without 
any changes or corrections. The footnote concerning “Apson” was supplied by the 
poet. Two other poems by “Caelo” were published in The Columbian Magazine: 
“On a storm at Sea” (III, No. 9 [Sept., 1789], 555-556), and “Song” (III, No. 10 [Oct., 


1789], 612-613). 
* The writer’s room mate. 
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And lash’d him with the fiercest blows; 
Oft roll’d our thunders to dismay 
Those fools victorious in the day; 
While cruel brick-backs hiss’d around 
Old Pedro’s shins, with thund’ring sound, 
Then had it shone, you’d see their grins, 
And Pedro hop on broked shins, 

His rolling eye and gashly mein 

Too much envenom’d to be seen, 

But night envelop’d all their wounds, 

And hid us safe from Pedro’s frowns; 
Then heard we angry murmurs rise, 

Bold execrations groans and cries, 

The voice of rage and clamours rung, 
While vengeance thunder’d on his tongue, 
But heedless wee with mirthful hearts, 
Thence fled enraptur’d at their smarts. 


Propitious day! thou date of joys! 
Hence lead me from scholastic noise, 
Hence lead me from the loathsome cell, 
Where masters whip and pupils yell, 
Where cruelty with bitter hand, 
Envenom’d beats the little band, 
Malignant scourges threaten death 
To him who speaks above his breath. 


Adieu thou hall! devotion’s seat— 
Where righteous men and Satan meet, 
With aspect pale, on humble knees, 
Who weep and pray like Pharisees. 

Thy holy priests, in morals bold, 
Instead of virtues, dream of gold; 

With dusky robes at pulpit hours, 

Have strain’d their lungs and oral pow’rs 
Against the sov’reign charms of gold, 
So mighty fam’d in tales of old; 

But gold inspires and gilds their cares, 
And gold will dictate fervent pray’rs— 
On this sad earth the Demon born, 
Array’d herself in angel’s form, 
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And came to captivate the heart, 
Of mortal man with magic art. 


Now dome we change thy hateful scenes— 
For mirth and gayness—smiling queens— 
We leave the cries of crying boys— 

Ah dreary sounds! scholastic noise; 
Haste hither moments! happy years! 
To recompence our toils and cares. 


No grins, nor snarls, nor frowns, nor rage, 
Shall lour upon our manly age, 

No stripes nor cruel hands annoy, 

Our moments fill’d with sprightly joy; 
Hence shall each blissful scene attend, 
And mirth and gayness know no end, 
Sweetly we'll sail on life’s fair streams, 
Smil’d on by peace with mildest beams; 
But pleasures calll—mirth greets my view! 
We must depart—Oh! dome adieu! 


CAELO, 


Princeton, September 28, 1789. 
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Library Notes @ 


Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


THE JAMES FORRESTAL RESEARCH CENTER LIBRARY 


The Forrestal Research Center Library began with the moving 
of two libraries from the campus to the Aeronautical Sciences 
Building of the newly established Center early in the summer of 
1951. The co-ordination of the extensive Project Squid Technical 
Library of research reports and the Library of the Department of 
Aeronautical Engineering took place in a series of steps ending 
in a joint action by Princeton University and the Office of Naval 
Research, representing the United States Department of Defense, 
to establish a single Forrestal Research Center Library on Janu- 
ary 6, 1953. During the summer of 1953 the Library was physi- 
cally reorganized, with all research reports being located in the 
basement of the Aeronautical Sciences Building, and the books, 
periodicals, and reserve shelves on the floor above. A connecting 
stairway was installed. 

Service to an integrated training and research program is the 
mission of the Library. The James Forrestal Research Center is 
described by President Dodds as a “continuation and expansion of 
certain Princeton University research projects, in a new and im- 
proved location.” President Dodds, in his address at the dedication 
of the Center in May, 1952, and Professor Daniel C. Sayre, Di- 
rector of the Center, in his progress report distributed on that 
occasion, emphasized the basic training mission of the University, 
with which research projects are integrated. At the Forrestal Re- 
search Center this training takes place largely at the graduate and 
post-graduate levels. 

All research projects are directed by the faculty, teaching is part 
of the activity of many of the research personnel, and graduate 
students participate in research projects. The members of the fac- 
ulty of the Department of Aeronautical Engineering have their 
offices at the Center, and most of the graduate courses of the de- 
partment are given there. As the library of this department, For- 
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restal is directly responsible for service to these courses and to 
varied projects in high speed and low speed aerodynamics, jet 
and rocket propulsion, airplane and helicopter dynamics, and the 
instrumentation connected with them. 

In addition to these interests, there are sizable projects in chemi- 
cal kinetics, with particular reference to combustion and fast re- 
actions, in nuclear science, applied mathematics, bio-chemistry, 
and the metallurgical sciences. These interests follow generally 
the pattern of training and research integration which the Uni- 
versity has set up, and they create needs for reference material in 
the physical sciences, for the benefit of chemists, physicists, and 
mathematicians. An active Computation Center serving all re- 
search projects requires certain mathematical reference material 
and more general data on the use of computing machines, espe- 
cially IBM equipment. 

An active Library Committee represents these various activities, 
and has advised the Director of the Center on all the major prob- 
lems of the Library. The Committee is especially concerned with 
the shaping of the collections. Its work has been greatly aided by 
the regular participation in its meetings of the Librarian of the 
University. 

As part of the University Library system, the Forrestal Research 
Center Library duplicates to the minimum the holdings of the 
physics and mathematics, chemistry, and engineering collections 
at Fine Hall, the Frick Chemistry Library, and the Engineering 
Library. Certain journals which are directly useful in more than 
one discipline must be duplicated. Some of these are the Quarterly 
of Applied Mathematics, Quarterly Journal of Mechanics and Ap- 
plied Mathematics, Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte Mathematik und 
Physik, Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte Mathematik und Mechanik, 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Physical Society, Transactions of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and Transactions of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

The selection of a working library for Forrestal was made by 
outstanding authorities, who gave or procured much of the ma- 
terial themselves. Dean Hugh S. Taylor gave complete sets or 
working files extending back as far as thirty years of such journals 
as Chemical Reviews, Chemical Abstracts, Journal of Chemical 
Physics, Journal of Physical Chemistry, Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, and Transactions of the Faraday Society. Pro- 
fessor Daniel C. Sayre located and secured files of such journals 
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as the Physical Review, Philosophical Magazine, Reviews of Mod- 
ern Physics, Journal of Research of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and Journal of the Franklin Institute. Through the generos- 
ity of the Physics Department, a set of the Proceedings of the Roy- 
al Society, Series A, was provided extending back to 1933. Other 
gifts have been as carefully selected as these, by the chemists, 
metallurgists, and engineers who gave them. Current acquisitions 
are suggested by the faculty and the research personnel, with the 
co-operation of the Library Committee. 

While a considerable part of the aeronautical engineering re- 
search material appears in such journals, the standard journals of 
direct interest are, of course, the consistent repositories which 
must be consulted first. Typical of these are the Journal of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, the Journal of the Royal Aeronautical So- 
ciety, Jet Propulsion, La Recherche Aéronautique, L’Aerotecnica, 
Aeronautical Quarterly, Zeitschrift fiir Flugwissenschaften, and 
Luftfahrtforschung. 

An outstanding characteristic of the aeronautical engineering 
literature is the amount of research recorded in various num- 
bered series of technical reports. This form of publication was 
chosen, instead of issuing a research journal, by the United States 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, established in 1915, 
the Aeronautical Research Council in England, established in 
1909, and by such similar agencies as the Ministére de |’Air in 
France, the Australian Council for Aeronautics, the Canadian 
National Research Council, and the Flygetekniska Férséksanstell- 
ten in Sweden. 

Some series of reports are printed, but most of them are multi- 
lithed or mimeographed. Some are reproduced by Ozalid or Ditto 
processes. Relatively few are offered for sale. Their contents range 
from accounts of progress made during the last month or quarter 
on a research project to definitive papers describing new theories 
or experimentation, with authoritative conclusions. They are pro- 
duced by federal research agencies, both military and civil, by the 
research departments of manufacturing companies, and by uni- 
versity and industrial research laboratories. Their subject matter 
is by no means confined to aeronautical engineering. The For- 
restal Research Center Library receives reports in all subject 
categories which are pertinent to the research projects in effect 
at the Center. 

While the report literature is not a new thing, its great quantity 
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is a relatively new development. For example, the Technical Notes 
of the National Advisory Committee in Washington numbered 
about 1,050 at the end of 1946. In September, 1954 there had been 
issued more than 3,200 titles in this series. Of nearly 8,000 security 
unclassified reports issued by this one agency, more than forty- 
three per cent have been produced in the last eight years. 

The resources at Forrestal include virtually complete files of the 
Reports, Technical Notes, Wartime Reports, Technical Memo- 
randums, and Research Memorandums of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics; the Reports and Memoranda and the 
Current Papers of the Aeronautical Research Council in England, 
and numerous other series from over two hundred similar agen- 
cies. These may be military, industrial, or university laboratories. 

Estimates on the number of research reports issued per year 
have gone as high as 75,000 titles. At Forrestal about 3,000 are 
received per year, including security classified reports. The Li- 
brary contains some 14,000 titles in security unclassified reports, 
and approximately the same number of security classified reports. 
Some 70 current journals are received per year. Books are added 
at the rate of 150 per year. The collection includes about 1,150 
books and 1,300 bound periodical volumes. The purchase of 
aeronautical books and periodicals is made entirely possible from 
the Edith Haggin deLong Memorial and the Edwin G. Baetjer, 
II ’43 Memorial Library endowed book funds. This includes the 
purchase of selected textbooks for the use of aeronautical engi- 
neering undergraduates on the campus, which are incorporated 
into the Engineering Library. 

The Forrestal Research Center Library differs from other li- 
braries in the University system in three important ways. These 
are: responsibility for security classified reports pertaining to the 
national defense research effort; the preponderance of research 
reports in its collections; and its literature searching assignment. 
Security responsibility. adds itemized receipts, three-way combina- 
tion locks, downgrading and upgrading, security classification and - 
double envelopes for correspondence, logging in of mail, and 
locked card files, to the usual processing and handling procedures. 
The documents and index cards must be housed in a vault and 
in locked filing cabinets, within an area available only to “cleared” 
persons who have the ‘“‘need to know” in relation to their work 
as certified by the University’s Committee on Project Research and 
Inventions, in co-operation with the United States Department of 
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Defense as represented by the Office of Naval Research in New 
York. 

Reports, like other library materials, are useless unless their 
existence and location are known. Their bibliography is less es- 
tablished and less organized than that of books and periodicals. 
Locally produced card files are necessary and accessions lists are 
issued twice each month to inform the faculty and research per- 
sonnel of what is new. Extensive use must be made of the facilities 
of the Armed Services Technical Information Agency and its com- 
prehensive depositories of reports in Dayton, Ohio, and in Wash- 
ington, D.C. During 1954 the New York Regional Office of this 
agency expanded its facilities to include complete card files and a 
considerable number of microfilm and microcard copies of re- 
ports which can be consulted on the spot. 

The Library has about 10,000 reports on microcards from this 
agency, and receives about 400 reports per month in this form, 
in all the subjects selected by the faculty and by project leaders. 
These microcards are largely security unclassified. They are filed 
according to the subject classification used by the Armed Services 
Technical Information Agency in its services to government con- 
tractors, and this file serves as a useful bibliography of material 
which is immediately available. 

Through its literature searching service the Library Dvietin 
time to individual graduate and undergraduate students who are 
surveying the literature for thesis or other purposes connected with 
their courses of study. The greater part of time in this work is 
devoted to the compilation of informal or complete searches on 
behalf of the faculty and research personnel. These may include 
the assembly on short notice of material on the effect of variations 
in the specific heat of gases upon one-dimensional flow, the theory 
of thin flapped wings, servomechanisms for the control of large 
masses, carrier current amplifiers, radial inflow turbines, explosive 
properties for ammonium perchlorate, or the Ranque-Hilsch tube. 

More comprehensive compilations on boundary layer control, 
aeroelasticity, mechanics and kinetics of the water-gas reaction, or 
the effects of heat-capacity lag and non-equilibrium phenomena in 
gas dynamics may be required on behalf of a research project. 
Completed searches, when approved by the professor or research 
associate requesting them, may be produced as library bulletins 
for wider dissemination. Many searches remain in typed form only 
or on manuscript cards. 
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The literature search work is the responsibility of Maurice 
H. Smith, who is also responsible to the Director of the Center 
for the general co-ordination of the Library activity. Marshall H. 
Fisher handles the many details concerned with the procurement 
and use of security classified reports, and all library indexing, in- 
cluding unclassified reports, books, and the proceedings of con- 
gresses. Mrs. Clare S. Udis is responsible for the procurement of 
all unclassified material and its circulation, including all inter- 
library loans, the maintenance of reserve shelves, and the many 
details for operating as part of a large university library system. 

—MAURICE H. SMITH 


A VIGNETTE OF PRINCETON IN 1760 


There arrived by chaise on July 7, 1760, in the small village 
of Princeton, New Jersey, “a person of address and affable be- 
haviour,” who had driven up that day from Trenton. He was the 
Reverend Andrew Burnaby, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land engaged in a journey through the middle colonies of British 
North America. 

Educated at Westminster School, and a graduate of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, he was interested, among other things, in 
finding out what the colonies offered in the way of education. Ap- 
parently the College of New Jersey and its grammar school im- 
pressed him, and he was at pains to write down a short detailed 
and informative account. This was included in the story of his 
peregrinations, Travels through the Middle Settlements in North- 
America, a work first published in England in 1775. 

“At this place, there is a handsome school and college for the 
education of dissenters; erected upon the plan of those in Scotland. 
There are about twenty boys in the grammar-school, and sixty in 
the college: at present there are only two professors, besides the 
provost; but they intend, as their fund increases, which is yet very 
small, and does not exceed 2000 1. currency, to add to this number. 
The building is extremely convenient, airy, and spacious; and has 
a chapel and other proper offices. Two students are in each set of 
apartments, which consists of a large bed-room with a fire-place, 
and two studies. There is a small collection of books, a few instru- 
ments, and some natural curiosities. The expence to a student for 
room-rent, commons, and tutorage, amounts to 25 1. currency per 
year. The provost has a salary of 200 1. currency, and the profes- 
sors 50 1. each. The name of the college is Nassau-Hall. . . .” 
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To these specific observations the reverend gentleman added a 
cautious general opinion, for his British readers. “Arts and sciences 
are here, as in the other parts of America, just dawning. The col- 
lege will in time, without doubt, be of considerable advantage, 
but being yet in its infancy, it has not had an opportunity of op- 
erating, or effecting any visible improvement.” 

The President of the College at that time, the Reverend Samuel 
Davies, had he been alive in 1775, would no doubt have been 
gratified to read so generally favorable an estimation of his in- 
stitution, given by an observer the loyalties of whom were, in 
every sense, elsewhere.—R. S. ARTHUR 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


WARREN WEAVER, Director for the Natural Sciences and Agriculture 
at the Rockefeller Foundation, is one of the foremost Lewis Carroll 
collectors. He has previously appeared in the Chronicle as the au- 
thor of “‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; Its Origin and Its 
Author” (XIII, No. 1 [Autumn, 1951], 1-17). 

DEREK PATMORE, a great-grandson of Coventry Patmore, published 
in 1949 a biography of the poet. 

J. BENNETT NOLAN has written a number of books on American his- 
tory, including General Benjamin Franklin (1936) and The 
Schuylkill (1951), and was the editor of a history of southeastern 
Pennsylvania published in 1943. 


MAURICE H. SMITH is Assistant to the Director of the James For- 
restal Research Center at Princeton University. 


R. S. ARTHUR is an Instructor in History at Princeton University. 
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New & Notable 


THE GIFT OF MRS. DAVID A. REED 


The late David A. Reed ’oo, United States Senator from Penn- 
sylvania from 1922 to 1935, as a trustee of Princeton University 
and as a collector, was long interested in the Princeton Library 
and presented to it a number of important illuminated manuscripts 
and printed books. After Senator Reed’s death in 1953 Mrs. Reed 
allowed the Library to select from his collection such items as it 
desired. The following brief account of the manuscripts and some 
350 volumes received from the Senator’s collection will suggest 
the extent of Princeton’s indebtedness to Mrs. Reed, whose generos- 
ity has contributed to the enrichment of the resources of the 
Library. 

A selection of Senator Reed’s personal papers and eighteen 
manuscript items are included in Mrs. Reed’s gift. The personal 
papers consist mainly of seven large binders of correspondence, 
documents, photographs, and clippings relating to Reed's career 
as a United States senator. Among the manuscript items are eleven 
illuminated manuscripts of artistic merit, a complete list of which 
follows.? 


1. Thirteenth-century Bible, Gothic script, on vellum, with 
miniatures and illuminations. (3) 
Thirteenth-century manuscript giving the rules for the Poor 
Clares, or Franciscan nuns, circa 1300. (4) 

g. The third book of the Decretals of Gregory IX, “De Vita 


1 See the Chronicle, II, No. 2 (Feb., 1941), [80]; VI, No. 2 (Feb., 1945), 85-86; VII, 
No. 2 (Feb., 1946), 87-88; VIII, No. 2 (Feb., 1947), 94; Hanns Swarzenski, “Two 
Romanesque Illuminated Manuscripts in the Princeton University Library,” IX, 
No. 2 (Feb., 1948), 64-67, illus.; IX, No. 2 (Feb., 1948), 100; and XIII, No. 1 (Autumn, 
1951), $7-39- 

2 The numbers in parentheses after the descriptions are those identifying the same 
manuscripts in Seymour de Ricci, with the assistance of W. J. Wilson, Census of 
Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, New 
York, 1935-40, under the heading “The Library of Senator David A. Reed, Wash- 
ington, D.C.,” I, [493]-495- 
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Honestate Clericorum,” and part of the fourth book, in 
Gothic script, on vellum. (5) 

4. Early fifteenth-century breviary, written in Germany. (6) 

5. Fifteenth-century psalter, Franco-Flemish use, generously il- 
luminated, with large initials. (7) 

6. Book of Hours, typical of the late fifteenth-century French 
style, with elaborate border illuminations and numerous pic- 
torial miniatures of interest. 

7. Italian manuscript of two works of Lactantius Firmianus, De 
Opificio Dei and De Ira Dei, circa 1600. (8) 

8. Historia Bohemica, by Pius II, bound with part of an account 
of the First Punic War by Leonardo Aretino, fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

9. Problemata Theologica, a French manuscript in cursive writ- 
ing of the early sixteenth century, illuminated with large 
decorative initials, in the original binding of André Boule. 

10. Officia Sanctorum Novem, written at the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Tegernsee in Bavaria, 1695. (12) 

11. Gnaden-volles Beihlhem, a book of devotions in cursive Ger- 

man script of the seventeenth century, in a contemporary sil- 

ver binding. 


Mrs. Reed’s gift includes ten printed volumes of the fifteenth 
century as well as single leaves from nine major books of the in- 
cunabula period. The earliest incunabulum presented by Mrs. 
Reed is a copy of Johannes Gerson’s De consolatione theologiae 
printed by Arnold Ther Hoernen at Cologne about 1472. Gerson, 
fifteenth-century theologian and scholar, served as chancellor of 
the University of Paris and devoted himself to the task of forward- 
ing church unity. As a ruling spirit in the ecumenical councils of 
Pisa and Constance, he worked hard to destroy the great schism of 
Western Europe. This is the first printing of one of the theological 
treatises of Gerson’s later years. 

Eusebius Hieronymus, familiar as St. Jerome (ca. 340-420), who 
translated the Scriptures into the Latin version which afterwards 
became known as the Vulgate, was the author of a considerable 
number of ecclesiastical tracts. His De viris illustribus is a series 
of biographical sketches of early churchmen which concludes with 
St. Jerome’s own life. This is present in the earliest printed edi- 
tion, issued at Augsburg by Giinther Zainer at some time before 
the fifth of June, 1473. 
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Ulrich Gering, a Swiss-born printer, was commissioned about 
1470 by several Sorbonne professors to set up a printing press in 
Paris, the first to be established in France. Two volumes from 
Gering’s press, both dated 1478, Johannes Nider’s Consolatorium 
timoratae conscientiae and Nicolaus de Hanapis’ Exempla sacrae 
scripturae secundum ordinem litterarum collecta, are among the 
Reed books. An elementary astronomical work by the second-cen- 
tury Roman writer, C. Julius Hyginus, the Poeticon astronomicon, 
is present in the first edition printed by Erhard Ratdolt at Venice 
in 1482, a little volume highly prized for its entertaining woodcuts 
symbolizing signs of the zodiac and constellations. Two other vol- 
umes which represent early Venetian presses should be mentioned: 
a Latin Bible printed in 1483 by Franciscus Renner de Heilbronn 
and a contemporary account of the Italian campaign of the armies 
of Charles VIII, the Diaria de bello Carolino of Alexander Bene- 
dictus, printed by Aldus Manutius in 1496. 

It is scarcely surprising that Books of Hours, those small manu- 
als of private devotion much in vogue during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, should have offered a challenge to the early printers. Nearly 
twenty years after Gering had set up the first Paris printing press 
another French printer, Philippe Pigouchet, with the assistance of 
Simon Vostre as publisher, began the printing of a long series of 
Books of Hours. Pigouchet attempted to imitate the workmanship 
of the scribes and illuminators who had made the earlier manu- 
script Horae such splendid objects. Pigouchet’s Books of Hours, 
generally printed on vellum in Gothic type, often further em- 
bellished by illumination in gold and colors, continued to be is- 
sued until well into the sixteenth century. To Princeton’s collec- 
tion of Books of Hours may now be added Pigouchet editions of 
1493 and 1496, both for Roman use, with initial letters and decora- 
tive marks filled in by hand in color, as well as a Horae ad usum 
Sarum, printed by Antoine Vérard in 1500, which contains addi- 
tional pages bearing manuscript notations relating to the period 
1612 to 1687 in the family of Francois Harlet. 

Two sixteenth-century Books of Hours are included in Mrs. 
Reed's gift: an edition printed at Paris by Thielmann Kerver in 
1511, containing full-page engraved illustrations, and an edition 
issued in 1523 by the Venetian publisher Luc Antonio Giunta, 
which has small engraved cuts scattered throughout the text. Other 
desirable sixteenth-century items are six choice octavo volumes 
from the Aldine press: the 1501 Vergil, the earliest book to be 
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issued in Aldine italic type; the 1501 Horace; Martial’s Epigram- 
mata, 1501; two copies of Le Terze Rime di Dante, 1502, the first 
issue (without the anchor and dolphin device) and the second 
issue (with the famous Aldine device appearing on the last leaf); 
and the Huth copy of Curtius Rufus’ Fragmentorum de Rebus 
Alexandri, 1520. Other sixteenth-century books which should be 
noted are a copy of La guide des chemins de France, Paris, 1553; 
Bernardus Bauhusius’ Epigrammatum Selectorum Libri V, from 
the Plantin press, Antwerp, 1616; and the Syston Park-Hoe-Bal- 
ken copy of the Elzevir printing (Amsterdam, 1645) of De con- 
vertenda in Monarchiam Republica of Cyriacus Lentulus. 

Examples of modern fine printing from Senator Reed's collec- 
tion offer the student of typography an excellent opportunity for 
studying the ideas and influences as well as the technical methods, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, of a number of the masters of the 
printing craft. Included are productions of the Kelmscott, Doves. 
and Ashendene Presses, that great triumvirate which ushered in, 
at the turn of the century, a general revival of the graphic arts. 
Specimens of various modern presses such as Ballantyne, Essex 
House, Riccardi, Nonesuch, Swan (Chelsea), and Gregynog, pub- 
lications issued by the Société des Amis des Livres, and books de- 
signed by Bruce Rogers are also present. The Kelmscott Press is 
represented by five volumes, the Doves by seventeen, the Ashen- 
dene by nine, and the Gregynog by twenty-five. 

The most outstanding volume in this group is undoubtedly Wil- 
liam Morris’ great typographic masterpiece of the Kelmscott Press, 
The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Hammersmith, 1896, a presenta- 
tion copy from the editor, F. S. Ellis, to his wife, Caroline A. F. 
Ellis, bound in oak boards with embossed white pigskin spine. 
Other Kelmscott books are Gothic Architecture: A Lecture for the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, by William Morris, 1893, and 
Laudes Beatae Mariae Virginis, 1896, one of the ten copies printed 
on vellum. A number of the Doves Press books serve to illustrate 
the splendid work in hand bookbinding carried on at the press 
bindery under the direction of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson and Doug- 
las Cockerell. Several of the Shakespeare plays, the Paradise Lost, 
1902, on vellum, and Paradise Regain’d, 1905, also on vellum, are 
present, as well as the Keats, dated 1914 but actually issued in 
1915, a Copy containing several lines of verse inscribed by T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson, the editor of the volume. 

Ashendene Press books were first issued in 1895 and were printed 
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on a small hand press set up by C. H. St. John Hornby in a summer- 
house on the family estate of ““Ashendene” in Hertfordshire. When 
the press moved to Shelley House, Chelsea, in 1899 the name of 
its former home was retained. Probably 250 copies of the leaflet 
Hymns and Prayers for Use at the Marriage of Michael Hornby 
and Nicolette Ward at St Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 1928, 
were printed but since most of these were left in the church and 
subsequently destroyed the copy inscribed to Mrs. Reed by the 
printer, St. John Hornby, is an item to be prized. Another Ashen- 
dene pamphlet issued only for private circulation is Milton's 
Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, 1928, present in a 
copy inscribed to Senator Reed by St. John and Cicely Hornby. 

The Gregynog Press books in Senator Reed’s collection include 
the Book of Psalms in Welsh from the Morgan Bible of 1588, 
1929, as well as a generous selection of volumes issued by the press 
during the 1930's. Practically all of these are in the special bind- 
ings, full levant morocco decorated with gold tooling, which were 
placed on the first twenty-five copies of each edition of the Gregy- 
nog Press. 

There are in Mrs. Reed’s gift five books with fore-edge decora- 
tion: a copy of Milton’s Paradise Lost, London, 1808, decorated 
in the style of “Edwards of Halifax”; William Cowper’s Poems, 
London, 1820, in two volumes, showing respectively Cowper’s 
birthplace and his house at Olney; Shakespeare’s Plays, London, 
1832, with Anne Hathaway’s cottage; a Book of Common Prayer, 
Oxford, 1710, with a country scene; and another Book of Common 

“~—~Prayer, London, 1735, with double fore-edge. decoration. 

Other items with bindings of interest are: a Book of Common 
a Oxford, 1732, in a contemporary binding of black sha- 

en with clasps and corner-pieces of silver and in the center of 
each cover a silver plate engraved with the arms of Baron Sherard 
of Leitrim, Ireland; a first edition of Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, 
London, 1864, in a binding by M. Duprez Lahey; and Washing- 
ton Irving’s Old Christmas, London, 1876, and Bracebridge Hall, 
London, 1877, illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, both bound for 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the Royal Academy by Sangorski 
and Sutcliffe. 

The Library received from Mrs. Reed a number of attractive 
flower books and herbals. Among these are John Gerard’s The 
Herball or Generall Historie of Plantes, London, 1597, the first 
edition of the most famous English herbal; the first two editions 
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of Paradisi*in Sole Paradisus Terrestris, London, 1629 and 1656, 
by John Parkinson, the last of the important English herbalists; 
Paolo Boccone’s Icones & Descriptiones Rariorum Plantarum Si- 
ciliae, Melitae, Galliae, & Italiae [Oxford], 1674; the second edi- 
tion of Louis Liger’s Oeconomie Generale de la Campagne, Am- 
sterdam, 1701; John Edwards’ Herbal, London, 1770, a handsome 
work by a talented artist, containing one hundred colored plates; 
the first nine volumes of The Floricultural Cabinet, and Florist’s 
Magazine, London, 1833-42; Flore de l’Amateur. Choix des Plantes 
les plus Remarquables par leur Elégance et leur Utilité, Paris, 
1847, with 170 plates in color; J. J. Grandville’s Les Fleurs Ani- 
mées, Paris, 1867, with amusing colored plates; and Ellen Will- 
mott’s monumental The Genus Rosa, London, 1914, containing 
reproductions of drawings by Alfred Parsons. With this group may 
be mentioned Gordon Dunthorne’s Flower and Fruit Prints of 
the 18th and early roth centuries, Washington, D.C., 1938, which 
had been one of the Library’s desiderata. Other illustrated books 
in Mrs. Reed’s gift are John James Audubon’s The Birds of Amer- 
ica, New York, 1840-44, the first octavo edition (in seven volumes), 
with sixty-five plates not included in the elephant folio edition; 
the second edition of Thomas B. Johnson’s The Shooter's Com- 
panion, London, 1823, containing three colored engravings by 

homas Landseer from sketches by his brother Edwin; Sir Charles 
J. Jackson’s An Illustrated History of English Plate, London, 1911; 
Harry T. Peters’ two-volume Currier & Ives, Printmakers to the 
American People, Garden City, N.Y., 1929-31; and The Great Art 
of Artillery, by Kazimierz Siemienowicz, London, 1729, with twen- 
ty-three copperplates. 

Among other noteworthy books received from Senator Reed’s 
collection are the Joseph Swift Whistler copy of the Fourth 
Shakespeare Folio, London, 1685, with the H. Herringman, E. 
Brewster, and R. Bentley imprint, which was presented to the 
Senator on his sixtieth birthday by his partners and associates in 
the firm of Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay; a first edition of Gold- 
smith’s She Stoops to Conquer, London, 1773; Coleridge’s scarce 
The Watchman, Bristol and London, 1796, complete in ten num- 
bers; the Edwin B. Holden copy of Keats’s Endymion, London, 
1818, first edition, second issue, in a blue levant morocco binding 
by the Club Bindery; an extra-illustrated copy of the first edition 
of the Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, London, 1825; the first edition 
of Sir Edward S. Creasy’s famous The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
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the World; from Marathon to Waterloo, London, 1851; Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones’s copy of the first edition of George Eliot's Ro- 
mola, London, 1863; first editions of Little Women, Boston, 1868- 
69, and Little Men, Boston, 1871, by Louisa M. Alcott; the Efrem 
Zimbalist copy of the first edition of Willa Cather’s My Antonia, 
Boston, 1918; and first editions of two novels by Victor Hugo, Les 
Misérables, Paris, 1862, and Les Travailleurs de la Mer, Paris, 
1866. 

Three volumes of American interest in Mrs. Reed's gift are 
Abel Morgan's Anti-Paedo-Rantism; or Mr. Samuel Finley’s Chari- 
table Plea for the Speechless Examined and Refuted, Philadelphia, 
B. Franklin, 1747, “the first book written in America,” according 
to Sabin, “relative to the baptismal controversy”; Fortescue Cu- 
ming’s Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, Pittsburgh, 
1810; and Sporting Anecdotes, illustrative of the habits of Certain 
Varieties of American Game, by John Krider, Philadelphia, 1853. 

Although many additional titles could be noted, enough have 
been mentioned to indicate the variety and interest of the items 
comprising this notable gift to the Princeton Library. 


BOUDINOT PAPERS 


A distinguished collection of early American papers has been 
added to the Library’s manuscript resources through the gift to 
Princeton University of Boudinot family heirlooms presented by 
Mrs. Julia Loomis Thorne, a direct descendant of Elisha Boudi- 
not, and her husband, Landon K. Thorne. The portraits, furni- 
ture, china, silver, and other objects now assembled in the Boudi- 
not rooms in the Firestone Library have been described in the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly of June 4, 1954 (LIV, No. 29, 20-22). 

In order to make the papers more easily available to scholars 
these are housed in the Manuscripts Division of the Library. The 
letters, manuscripts, and miscellaneous papers number some 180 
pieces and cover the years 1776 to 1819. They include as their 
largest part original letters of Elias Boudinot, IV (1740-1821), 
who was President of the Continental Congress and for a period 
of forty-nine years a devoted trustee of the College of New Jersey. 
The Elias Boudinot letters are mainly those written to his wife, 
Hannah Stockton Boudinot (1738-1808), and to his brother, Eli- 
sha (1749-1819). Letters of Elias Boudinot written from 1776 
to 1779 to various persons concerning prisoners of war form an- 
other important group. A “Letter Book Containing Copies of Let- 
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ters of Business from 1oth June 1772, being the Time of my be- 
ginning to keep Copies in a Book by themselves” records the text 
of many another Elias Boudinot letter up to the year 1786. In this 
same volume is contained Elias Boudinot’s register of his lands. 

The Thorne gift of Boudinot papers supplements the signifi- 
cant Boudinot collection placed on deposit in the Library by 
Frederick J. Stimson and numerous other manuscripts of Elias and 
Elisha Boudinot received from various sources, including gifts of 
Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6. 


ADDITIONS TO THE PARRISH COLLECTION 


During the past year a considerable number of items have been 
acquired for the Morris L. Parrish Collection of Victorian Nov- 
elists. The Library is particularly indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
F. Hyde, Robert H. Taylor ’g0, and the Friends of the Princeton 
Library, whose generosity and active interest in the collection have 
been largely responsible for the extent of its continuous growth. 

The recent donation received from Mr. and Mrs. Hyde, their 
second to the collection, enabled the Library to purchase many 
desirable books, manuscripts, and other items. Some of the more 
interesting may be mentioned here. A notebook containing data 
compiled by Charles Reade in preparation for the writing of his 
best-known book, The Cloister and the Hearth, may well be con- 
sidered one of the most notable acquisitions on the Hyde Fund. 
A major addition to the Wilkie Collins section of the collection is 
the corrected page proof of Collins’ Little Novels, London, 1887. 
Mr. Parrish was such an indefatigable collector of the works of 
Lewis Carroll that it is always gratifying to find important Car- 
roll items for the collection. The Library was fortunate in being 
able to obtain three of Carroll’s scarce printed letters, all ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Blakemore, with autograph additions in the au- 
thor’s hand, as well as a letter from Carroll to Mrs. Alfred Ten- 
nyson, June 4, 1859, concerning photographs. The printed letters 
concern a selection of the plays of Shakespeare for girls, April 5, 
1882 (WM 126); employment for a cousin, May 26, 1888; and a 
clergyman who would be willing to assist the Reverend C. S. Col- 
lingwood, December 13, 1888. The two 1888 letters do not appear 
to have been known to Carroll's bibliographers, $. H. Williams 
and Falconer Madan. Among the numerous autograph letters ac- 
quired by the collection within the past year, the following were 
purchased on the Hyde Fund: seven written by Wilkie Collins, 
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five by Trollope (not including the one mentioned below), four 
by Kingsley, ten by Thomas Hughes, and an important letter writ- 
ten by Ainsworth to John Macrone, July 13, 1836, concerning 
proposed illustrations by Daniel Maclise for Ainsworth’s novel 
Crichton. Written on one of the leaves of the letter is Maclise’s 
signed agreement to make the etchings. The original plan was to 
have had Thackeray do the illustrations, and in this letter Ains- 
worth expresses satisfaction that Maclise is to make them instead 
of Thackeray. Another Ainsworth item is a first edition of his 
novel Boscobel, London, 1872, a presentation copy to the Reverend 
Edward Bradley, who had assisted the author in historical details. 
Tipped into this copy, which belonged at one time to Hugh Wal- 
pole, are two letters from Ainsworth to Bradley. Two other as- 
sociation items are the copy of Felix Holt, Edinburgh, 1866, pre- 
sented by George Eliot to Trollope, with Trollope’s bookplate 
and an inscription in his hand stating that George Eliot had given 
the book to him; and the copy of Trollope’s two-volume The Life 
of Cicero, London, 1880, given by him to the Athenaeum. Tipped 
into one of the volumes is the letter of presentation; both volumes 
have the Athenaeum bookplate (presented by “Anthony Trollope 
Esq.’’). Unusual additions to the Dickens section of the Parrish 
Collection are playbills of Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour, 
November 15, 1845, in which performance Dickens played the role 
of Captain Bobadil, and of Bulwer-Lytton’s Not so Bad as We 
Seem, February 11, 1852, with Dickens and Collins in the cast. Al- 
though William Black (1841-1898) was a popular novelist in his 
day, he is read by few today and he would hardly qualify as a ‘‘col- 
lected” author. But Mr. Parrish had a good start on a Black col- 
lection, which the Library continues to enlarge, the most recent 
purchase being the manuscript of Black’s The Handsome Humes, 
published in 1893. This is the third manuscript of a Black novel 
acquired through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Hyde (the manu- 
scripts of Three Feathers, 1875, and White Heather, 1885, having 
been obtained on their fund in 1951). A rare book by Disraeli is 
his anonymously published England and France, London, 1832, a 
fine copy of which, in original cloth with paper label, is now in 
the Parrish Collection. An indication of the book’s rarity is the 
fact that Mr. Parrish himself never obtained a copy and Michael 
Sadleir, in his Excursions in Victorian Bibliography (1922), was 
able to describe only a rebound and cut copy. The dispersal of 
the Thomas Hardy collection of the late Carrol] A. Wilson en- 
abled the Library to acquire nine printed Hardy items, including 
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The Distracted Young Preacher, New York, 1879 (described by 
Wilson as “about the scarcest of the minor Hardy first editions’’); 
W. D. Adams’ Songs from the Novelists, London, 1885, (containing 
a contribution by Hardy), with an autograph letter from Hardy 
to Adams concerning his contribution; and The Intruder, Fair- 
field, Maine, 1938, one of ten copies. The Library has become in- 
terested in collecting translations of the Parrish authors published 
during or shortly after their lifetimes. Quite often these transla- 
tions contain material by or about the authors, material which is 
generally unknown to bibliographers and scholars because copies 
of the translations are not available to them. Through the generos- 
ity of Mr. and Mrs. Hyde eleven such translations have been re- 
cently acquired. Among the authors represented are Dickens, Col- 
lins, and Kingsley. 

The two items presented most recently to the Parrish Collection 
by Mr. Taylor have already been noted in an earlier issue of the 
Chronicle. They are the autograph manuscript of Wilkie Collins’ 
novel Poor Miss Finch (XV, No. 3 [Spring, 1954], 164-165); and a 
letter of unusual interest written by Elizabeth Gaskell, which 
served as the basis for an article by Mrs. Gaskell’s biographer, 
Miss Annette B. Hopkins (“A Letter of Advice from the Author 
of Cranford to an Aspiring Novelist,” XV, No. 3 [Spring, 1954], 
142-150). 

Recent purchases for the Parrish Collection on the Friends Ac- 
quisitions Committee Fund include a series of 133 letters written 
by Wilkie Collins to his publishers, Chatto and Windus, 1876- 
1889, with a few related items; the autograph manuscript of Ains- 
worth’s novel Chetwynd Calverley (published in 1876); thirty let- 
ters and notes written by Thomas Hardy; eleven Kingsley letters; 
and a copy of the scarce Address written for the occasion of the 
Amateur Performance at Manchester, on Monday, July 26, 1847, 
for the benefit of Mr. Leigh Hunt [London, 1847], written by 
Thomas Noon Talfourd and “spoken by Mr. Charles Dickens.” 

Among recent purchases on Library endowed funds, mention 
may be made of a copy of Thackeray's rare undated Illustrations 
to the Surprising Adventures of Three Men, “for presentation 
only”; an extensive run of The Jabberwock, a publication of the 
Girls’ Latin School in Boston, containing two contributions by 
Lewis Carroll; and a copy of the first edition of Disraeli’s The 
Revolutionary Epick, London, 1834, of which only fifty were 
printed. 
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THE COUNCIL 


The following were elected members of the Council for the 
1954/55-1956/57 term: Roger S. Firestone ’35, Waring Jones ’51, 
Marion J. Levy, Jr., Gilbert S. McClintock 08, Harold R. Medina 
‘og, Sterling Morton ‘o6, J. Harlin O’Connell ’14, William H. 
Scheide ’36, and Robert B. Rock, Jr. 43. 

Elmer Adler was appointed a member of the Council for the 
1953/54-1955/56 term to fill the vacancy resulting from the death 
of Andre deCoppet ’15. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


The summary of financial transactions on the Operating Ac- 
count for the year 1953-54 follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance 1 July 1953 $ 465.21 
Reserved for printing of Chronicle, Vol. XIV, 

Nos. g and 4 1,600.00 
Dues for 1953-54 4,780.00 
Dues for 1954-55 2,240.00 
Subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XV 485.20 
Subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XVI 25.60 
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Miscellaneous numbers of Chronicle 

Catalogue of the Gallatin Beardsley Collection 
Needs Committee 

Contribution from Sinclair Hamilton ’o6 for lecture 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing of Chronicle, Vol. XIV, Nos. 3 and 4 
Printing of Chronicle, Vol. XV, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Postage and printing 

Undergraduate book collecting contest prizes 
Transfer to Acquisitions Committee Account 
Needs Committee 

Lecture sponsored by Friends 

Dinner and refreshments, May 17 

Reserved for printing of Chronicle, Vol. XV, No. 4 
Advance dues for 1954-55 to be expended that year 
Advance subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XVI 
Reserved for Needs Committee, 1954-55 


Balance 30 June 1954 


354-40 

5.00 
100.00 
100.00 


$10,155.41 


$1,430.79 
2,460.27 
447.82 
50.00 
1,485.52 
38.25 
100.00 
290.00 
817.07 
2,240.00 
25.60 
100.00 


$9,485.32 
670.09 


The Operating Account does not receive contributions made 
specifically for the purchase of books or manuscripts. Contribu- 
tions for such purposes are credited to the Friends Book Fund and 
are reported regularly in the Chronicle; when the contributions 
are for special items or for special purposes, that fact is stated. 
Contributions to the Friends Book Fund during the year 1953- 


54 totaled $7,176.30. 


PUBLICATION FUND 
1. Anthony Trollope, Did He Steal It? 


RECEIPTS 


Transfer from Friends Operating Account 
Received from sales 


$1,250.00 
1,167.85 


$2,417.85 


‘ 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and binding $1,000.00 
Mailing expenses 229.01 


$1,229.01 
2. L.H. Butterfield, John Witherspoon Comes to America 


RECEIPTS 


Contribution from Carl Otto v. Kienbusch 06 $1,000.00 
Received from sales 1,004.98 


$2,004.98 

EXPENDITURES 
Printing and binding $1,649.48 
Mailing expenses 286.00 


$1,935.48 
3. Howard C. Rice, Jr., The Rittenhouse Orrery 


RECEIPTS 


Contribution from Bernard Peyton 17. — $1,900.57 
Received from sales 363.55 


$2,264.12 
EXPENDITURES 


Printing and binding $1,907.38 
Mailing expenses 345-16 


$2,252.54 


The summarized financial report on the Publication Fund is as 
follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Transfer from Friends Operating Account $1,250.00 
Contribution from Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6 1,000.00 
Contribution from Bernard Peyton ’17 1,900.57 
Contribution from Hroswitha Club 25.00 
Sales on all books 2,536.38 


$6,711.95 
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Printing and binding $4,556.86 
Mailing expenses 860.17 

$5,417.03 
Balance $1,294.92 


ACQUISITIONS COMMITTEE FUND 


In 1951 the Council of the Friends established the Acquisitions 
Committee Fund, against which various purchases would be 
charged with the approval of Donald F. Hyde, Chairman. A brief 
mention of purchases made furnishes interesting information and 
shows how helpful this fund has been to the Library. Material ac- 
quired for the Parrish Collection is described elsewhere in this is- 
sue, in “New & Notable.” Other acquisitions on the fund include 
a collection of Arthur Symons manuscript material (see the Chron- 
icle, XIV, No. 1 [Autumn, 1952], 49-50); three manuscripts of 
the French novelist Jacques de Lacretelle (see the Chronicle, XIII, 
No. 4 [Summer, 1952], 212-214); a manuscript journal of Ossian 
T. Crawford, his diary of a journey from Cincinnati, Ohio, into 
Indiana, September 19, 1851 to June 19, 1852; 174 autograph let- 
ters addressed to the publisher Grant Richards from authors, 
dramatists, and artists, 1906-1923, as well as thirty-two letters of 
Thomas Anstey Guthrie (“F. Anstey”) to Grant Richards, from 
1898 to 1904; some ninety letters addressed to the poet Francis 
Vielé-Griffin by various writers and artists; five letters of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald ’17 written in 1934 to Samuel Marx, story editor of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; two letters of Booth Tarkington ’93; and 
over fifty letters and cards written by William Sharp, 1887-1900. 


GIFTS 


A number of books, pictures, and other items were received 
from Elmer Adler, including the corrected typescript of Dard 
Hunter’s Before Life Began, 1883-1923 (published by the Row- 
fant Club in 1941) and seven folio volumes of lithographic por- 
traits (J. P. Quénot and Charles Motte, Contemporains étrangers, 
Paris, 1826; F. S. Delpech, Iconographie des Contemporains, Paris, 
1832; Mme F. S. Delpech, Iconographie Frangaise, Paris, 1840; 
Mme F. S. Delpech, Célébrités Contemporaines, Paris, 1842). Sin- 
clair Hamilton ’06 presented twenty-seven additional books to the 
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Hamilton Collection. Among these were Isaac Watts’s Divine 
Songs Attempted In easy Language, For the Use of Children, Bos- 
ton, 1778; two editions of The History of the Holy Jesus, Hudson, 
New York, 1793, and Worcester, 1794; and Roman Stories, New 
York, 1795. Mrs. John L. Kuser, Jr. gave a death mask of her father, 
Dr. John F. Erdmann (1864-1954), by Ettore Salvatore. 

Gifts were received also from the following Friends: Clifton 
Waller Barrett, Paul Bedford ’97, Alfred H. Bill, Rudolf A. Cle- 
men, Wallace deWitt ’12, Roswell F. Easton ’98, Thomas H. Eng- 
lish ’18, Archibald A. Gulick ’97, Harry C. Hart ’22, Gilbert S. 
McClintock ’08, Charles F. W. McClure ’88, William A. B. Paul 
"18, Bernard Peyton '17, Carl H. Pforzheimer, William H. Scheide 
"36, Datus C. Smith, Jr. ’29, and Alexander D. Wainwright ’39. 


BACK ISSUES OF THE CHRONICLE 


The stock of back issues of the Chronicle is good except for 
Volume I, Number g and Volume III, No. 1. Orders come from 
time to time for complete sets, and if any of the Friends have copies 
of one or both of these issues which are not desired for permanent 
retention, they will be gratefully received by the Library. 
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